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We retuin to the Avesta, to delineate briefly the course of
Zarathushtra's religion after he passed away. The reconstruc-
tion of the history is necessarily a work of inductive hypothesis,
and the writer can only set down his own view, referring to his
other work for the argument in its favour.1 After sketching
this interpretation, we shall let the Later Avesta speak for
itself, and the reader may judge of the relation between its
religious standpoint and that of the Gathas.

The history will in any case start from the ' seven chapter
Gatha', which is marked out by its dialect from the Later
Avesta, and set with the Gathas proper. We may set aside
the first two stanzas of Vs. 35, and the whole of Vs. 42, which
are later introduction and conclusion, needing separate treat-
ment. There is a significant trace of a marked difference of
form: in one of the pieces there are two fragments of verse,
and instead of the complicated metres of Zarathushtra's hymns,
we have the simple octosyllable quatrain which is ubiquitous
in the Later Avesta, and practically identical with the more
developed Qoka of Indian Epic. We do not find Zarathushtra
named, which makes it somewhat unsafe to assume with Pro-
fessor Bartholomae that he Is addressed in one line where an
unexplained c thou ' occurs. His own special creations, Right,
Good Thought, Dominion, and Piety, are prominent: Welfare

1 There has unfortunately been little possibility of discussion upon the
central thesis of my Early Zoroastrtamsm* Iranists are lamentably few
in Britain and America, and between us and the experts across the Rhine
the great gulf opened only a few months after the book appeared. I value
all the more heartily the support I have received from Bishop Casartelli
and Dr Louis H. Gray. From an expert m an allied subject, Prof. A.
Berriedale Keith, I have received a criticism of my theory of the Magi in
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society', suffering somewhat from over-
much ipse dixit, but helpful in its contributions from the Indian side. In
restating briefly my account of the Magi (which is repeated in my article
upon the subject in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics)^ I shall
take into consideration not only Prof. Keith's points, but the remarkable
independent researches of Dr D. B. Spooner, whose sensational dis-
coveries at Patna have started profoundly interesting hypotheses as to
the part the Magi played in early Indian histoiy. A lecture of mine on
Dr Spooner's work, delivered in Bombay University, is included in my
little book of addresses entitled The Teaching of Zarathushtra (Bombay,
1916).